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ABSTRACT 

Existing U.S. Federal law has not been sufficiently 
effective in preventing youth violence or in ensuring the punishment 
of juvenile offenders. Young people are the most violent segment of 
American society, and there is little reason to believe that a 
continuation of present Federal policy is likely to reduce youth 
crime. Bill S. 1952 seeks to make significant changes in the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. The legislation: (1) makes 
changes designed to ensure that the Federal Government's policy 
toward youth violence is focused on those activities that the Federal 
Government can perform best, that are appropriately Federal, and that 
would be unlikely to be undertaken by state or local levels of 
government; (2) eliminates many bureaucratic and procedural 
requirements of current law; (3) reauthorizes the Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Act and Missing Children's Assistance Act; and (4) 
repeals authorizations for programs for which there is little or no 
evidence of success in preventing youth violence and reallocates 
those funds. The contents of this legislative report, submitted by 
Mr. Hatch from the Committee on the Judiciary, are: (1) Purpose; (2) 

Legislative history; (3) Discussion; (4) Vote of the Committee; (5) 
Section-by-section analysis; (6) Cost estimate; (7) Regulatory impact 
statement; (8) Additional views of Messrs. Kennedy and Feingold; (9) 
Additional views of Mr. Kohl; and (10) Changes in existing law. 
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I. Purpose 

Existing Federal law has not been sufficiently effective in pre- 
venting youth violence or in ensuring the punishment of juvenile 
offenders. The costs of these failures in human and monetary terms 
on American society is enormous. Today, young people are the most 
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violent segment of society, and there is little reason to believe that 
a continuation of present Federal policy is likely to reduce youth 
crime. 

The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP) has been successful in implementing the mandates that 
have safeguarded the rights of young people in the criminal justice 
system. Nonetheless, it continues to focus on those mandates while 
ineffective prevention programs and inadequate punishments fail 
to stop a dramatic increase in youth crime, and violent youth crime 
in particular. 

S. 1952 seeks to make the most significant changes in the Juve- 
nile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act (JJDPA) since its 
original enactment in 1974. The legislation renames OJJDP as the 
Office of Youth Violence Reduction and limits its authority to 
awarding grants and ensuring compliance with statutory require- 
ments. The stature of the National Institute of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention (NIJJDP) is enhanced, as are its re- 
sponsibilities and budgetary authority. These changes are designed 
to ensure that the Federal Government’s policy toward youth vio- 
lence is focused on those activities that the Federal Government 
can perform best, that are appropriately Federal, and that, while 
exceedingly important, would be unlikely to be undertaken by 
State or local levels of government. Specifically, because OJJDP 
has not adequately performed its functions of, nor been adequately 
funded to undertake, research, evaluation, and dissemination of in- 
formation concerning successful youth crime prevention programs, 
the bill emphasizes tnese roles for NIJJDP. 

Second, S. 1952 eliminates many bureaucratic and procedural re- 
quirements of current law that in the Committee’s view serve no 
purpose, makes more flexible each of the remaining mamdates, and 
expands the purposes of the current law’s formula grants to recog- 
nize that prevention and intervention can be enhanced if graduated 
punishments are made a mainstay of the juvenile justice system. 
Third, the legislation reauthorizes the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act and Missing Children’s Assistamce Act. And fourth, the 
legislation repeals authorizations for programs for which there is 
little or no evidence of success in preventing youth violence and re- 
allocates those funds to research, evaluation, technical assistance, 
training, and dissemination of information concerning scientifically 
evaluated crime prevention programs. 

II. Legislative History 

Congress enacted the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act in 1974 in response to conditions then prevalent in the ju- 
venile justice system in the States. Spurred by reports of dangerous 
conditions in which juveniles accused or convicted of crimes, or 
even offenses that would not be crimes if committed by an adult, 
were housed, Congress passed legislation to provide States assist- 
ance with juvenile justice. As a condition of receipt of these funds, 
States were required to comply with two original mandates, later 
expanded to four, that protected the rights of accused and adju- 
dicated juveniles. The legislation also established OJJDP and di- 
rected it to dispense formula grants to States and monitor their 
compliance with the mandates. In addition, the legislation estab- 
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lished within OJJDP a research, demonstration, evaluation, and in- 
formation dissemination component. Congress has reauthorized the 
formation aissemm f each reauthonzation, 

LTw mrdSe h^e'ren adder and new Federal dictionary 
™t p“g?als have been created, but the basic approach of the 

"r^S” “wK^nt'&tion achieved the goals of 

S^eVtha^^^^^ prevention nm punishment, 

and that, while important, have long ago been achieved. ^ 

&e l^sl^^e 

a biU 

tX, ™. on Feb- 

ruS, 15 1996 on developing local solutions ‘V^ h C,tTHaWli- 
S included Johnny Rawls, a ^^uate of the Jouth^Habili^ 

SSHSssSs pa f- rSrIBS 

cation; the Honorable Kenneth Turner, mvende jud«, James Bmi, 

sssss: ss 

witnesses’ wer’e the Honorable Don Sundquist, ^vemor^Jen. 
n^n^ihe^onorSd^Dc^^as^en^T^^^^^^^bfci the Honor 
able SX 

Sh1'cifL»« 

tor of Juvenile Services, Corrections Corporation o » lg p au ^ 

Dillon, coordinator, Child /wjno rablT Randy Camp, juvenile 

Wohlford, juvenile judge; the Honorable Kanay v, f» j 
judge; the Honorable Dan Speer, mayor, Pulaski, TN, the nonor 
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able Beraie Swiney, mayor, Loudon, TN; and the Honorable C. Van 
Deacon, juvenile judge. 

The Subcommittee held a hearing in Washington, DC, on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1996, on the changing nature of youth violence. The Sub- 
committee heard as witnesses Dr. James Alan Fox, dean, College 
of Criminal Justice, Northeastern University; Dr. Alfred Blumstein, 
professor, Carnegie-Mellon University; Dr. John J. Dilulio, Jr., di- 
rector, Brookings Institution’s Center for Public Management; Rev. 
Eugene F. Rivers III, a Boston pastor and a fellow at Harvard Di- 
vinity School; the Honorable Carol Kelly, juvenile judge; the Honor- 
able C. Van Deacon, juvenile judge; Col. (retired) Thomas Gordon, 
New Castle County Police Chief; and Rev. Stephen Hare, Faith 
City Baptist Church. 

On March 12, 1996, the Subcommittee held a hearing in Wash- 
ington, DC on whether Federal strings on youth violence grants 
should be cut. Appearing as witnesses before the Subcommittee 
were Steve Carson, police chief, La Follette, TN; Byron Oedekoven, 
sheriff, Gillette, WY; Ray Luick, Wisconsin Office of Justice Assist- 
ance; William Woodward, director, Colorado Criminal Justice De- 
partment; Camille Anthony, executive director, Utah Commission 
on Crime and Juvenile Justice; Jerry Regier, director, Oklahoma 
Department of Juvenile Justice; Patricia West, director, Virginia 
Department of Youth and Family Services; and Robert Schwartz, 
chairman, American Bar Association Juvenile Justice Committee. 

The Subcommittee held a hearing on May 8, 1996, in Washing- 
ton, DC, on oversight of Federal juvenile justice programs. Testi- 
mony was received from Shay Bilchik, Administrator, OJJDP; Dr. 
Laurie Ekstrand, Associate Director, Administration of Justice Is- 
sues, U.S. General Accounting Office; Dr. Ira Schwartz, dean, 
School of Social Work, University of Pennsylvania; Lavonda Taylor 
of the Coalition of Juvenile Justice; Dr. Marvin Wolfgang, profes- 
sor, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Delbert Elliott, professor, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; and Dr. Terrence Thornberry, professor, State 
University of New York at Albany. 

The Subcommittee also held a field hearing in Albuquerque, NM, 
on July 2, 1996. Sixteen witnesses testified, including State and 
local government officials, nonprofit agency personnel, judges, po- 
lice officers, and juvenile crime victims. 

Senator Thompson, joined by Senator Biden, introduced S. 1952, 
on July 12, 1996. 



Discussion 

A. CHANGES IN YOUTH CRIME 

The Juvenile Justice Act was enacted at a time when juveniles 
tended to commit fewer, less violent, and less geographically dis- 
persed crimes than today. The growing fear of crime in this country 
over the last 10 years tracks precisely the shocking escalation in 
the number of violent crimes committed by juveniles. Since 1985, 
the murder rate for adults older than 25 has decreased by 25 per- 
cent. Over the same period, homicides by persons 18-24 have risen 
61 percent. And among those 14-17, despite recent figures showing 
a 1-year reduction, the corresponding increase is 172 percent. 
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Today, youths commit 300 percent more gun homicides than 10 

ye Unt?l g the mid-1980’s, the murder rate of juveniles was the same 
a . r or adults over 25, and less than half the rate of persons 18- 
o a. Tndav it is four times higher than that of adults, and two- 
?Wrds the rate 8 of young 1 adults . These increases reflect increased 
violence by all segments of youth. Afncan-Amencan youth homicide 
Stes have risen % percent over the last decade s but jou^h 
homicide rates have also increased by 80 percent. The sad tact 
today is that arrest rates for violent primes ^e higher tee ^ 

S young adX 

ssssss 

cent from 1989 to 1994, and there m-e today 150 pereent more 

r&rMrS “JsFjS 

trend this year. The problem is pervasive and is likely to aeteno 
ra ^ f professor Fox testified, “It is doubtful that today’s improving 
SSe storS? H* n^ThaT today!' ^en^ youth ^ ^g suc- 

Rv 2005 there will be a 14-percent increase in teenagers, 
£iMal7wSi™ase in black teens and a 30-percent nse 
Slhe number of Msp^cteens. The current increase m youth mo- 
has^rrcd even aa there was a drop in the number of teen- 
agers but the teen population will nse for the ne ?* ^ eca ^®V P ^ ac 
SOT Fon points out. A* Senator Biden’s December 1995 report t, Fac- 
ing the P Future,” documented, the Nation fares a sigmfic t 
crease in youth vio ence over this period simply due to <iem° 
pratddcs even if crime rates among young people stabilized. But 

aaa; asarya g sfe ajfeg 

Both the nature of the problem and the conditions that u ha ^f/*“ 
duced the increase in its severity and prevalence have changed 
markably since 1974. Commissioner Ha ‘ tew ^ e “^ato d reb- 
day”s young people are remmittmg murder, P g enator 

berv assault, weapons charges, and drug tranicKi g. . , 

Henry cited studies showing that 10 percent of b ^ b g aee 7 

neighborhoods had committed at least one str ® e ^™™ tommitting 
rrkp studies conclude that the earlier a person starts committ g 
Smes the more serious the crimes that are ultimately comnntted. 

oners attribute the existence of youth predators to the absence oi 
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people, families, adults, teachers, preachers, coaches who would 
care enough about young males to nurture and discipline them.” 
Judge Carol Kelly of Chicago spent 15 years as a prosecutor be- 
fore becoming a juvenile court judge, “and I was never so fright- 
ened as I have been over the past two years in juvenile court.” She 
described the heartbreaking cases on her docket: 

A ten year old boy who had acid poured on his head by an- 
other juvenile and is now hideously disfigured; a four year 
old girl who was stabbed 15 times by a 15 year old girl and 
who has scars all over her body; the 13 year old who was 
shot 11 times and may never walk again; the children who 
are sexually assaulted and abused by other children. 

She also testified that there were numerous cases of children 7, 8, 
or 9 years of age who appeared before her court on gun possession 
charges. Although it was an extremely uncommon occurrence for 
her in adult court, Judge Kelly testified that there were a dozen 
juvenile cases against offenders that were dismissed because the 
accused was killed before trial. 

Judge Kelly sentenced to prison the youngest person in America 
serving such a sentence. A 10- and an 11-year-old dropped a 5- 
year-old out a 14-story window because he would not steal candy 
for them. The 5-year-old’s brother ran down 14 flights of stairs in 
a vain attempt to try to catch his brother. Judge Kelly told the 
Subcommittee that “many young violent offenders do not see any- 
thing wrong with their violent acts.” Col. Gordon testified to the 
growing violent nature of youth crime that occurs at ever earlier 
ages. In Delaware, a high school student recently brought a live 
grenade to school. A police officer was permanently disabled when 
a juvenile who had stolen a car refused to surrender and inten- 
tionally drove the car at the officer. The youth pinned the officer 
under the front wheels and nearly killed him. This juvenile showed 

no remorse. . ^ ,, . 

Professor Fox and Professor Blumstein testified that the in- 
creased possession of guns by young people is particularly trou- 
bling. A 14-year-old is more willing to use a firearm over a trivial 
matter than is an adult because he does not fully appreciate the 
consequences and is less likely to exercise restraint. 

Judge Turner and Judge Kelly testified that most crimes by 
youth today are related to the drug trade, as are a large number 
of child neglect and nonsupport cases. Professor Dilulio also at- 
tributes the increase in youth violence to drug abuse and child 
abuse. Drugs not only are involved in specific violent incidents, 
such as the drug-addicted 10-year-old in Judge Kelly’s case, but 
they are a key factor in producing a generation of youth that is far 
more violent than its predecessors. Drug-addicted parents regularly 
abuse and neglect children, and crack babies that suffer physical 
addiction to drugs from in utero exposure often are unable to con- 
trol their behavior. Judge Kelly attributes much of the increase in 
youth violence to the abuse and neglect that these and other at-risk 
individuals faced. Today, some young persons have grandparents 

who are addicted to drugs. , 

Witnesses before the Subcommittee tied the increase in youth vi- 
olence to the decline of the family, neighborhoods, poor schools and 
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a failed iuvenile justice system, all of which are occurring as the 
Lfluen^ws e o J f drugs, guns, and gangs A Tennessee juvenile 
iu dee indicated that parents frequently fail to teach children re 
spect for people or property. Instead, parents of troubled y° u th do 
what they want and leave their children to develop from their 
street environment. Mayor Speer described 

drpn have lost a sense of responsibility and respect tor otners. 
judge Deacon and Rev. Rivers attributed that loss of responsibility 
to £ government that has usurped the functions of communitie, 
churches and families, so that no one has to be responsible. Paren 
tal rejection and noninvolvement abounds. Judge Camp has o - 
dered pSents and children in the juvenile justice system to teU 
each other that they love each other. Many youths have told him 

that their mother had never told them that before. 

Indeed Smpared with 1974, children have far less contact with 
caring adults. Today, fewer children are being raised in traditional, 
two-parent families. Professor Fox told the Subcommittee that as 
mSi? aa 57 percent of children in America do not have fun-time 
narental supervision, either living with a single parent who works 
Rill-time or in a two-parent household with Both parents working 
full-time” The decline of the two-parent family has meant that 
children have more contact with adults who are potential abusers 
Judge DeSon testified that the most dangerous person to a clu d 
is the mother’s boyfriend. Young people today 

pervised after school, and Professor Fox Vended ^he Su b^nuttee 
with figures that the after-school hours are the prime time penoa 

f ° Eve^fa^toTthat are nominally together may ha v e littleimpact 
on keeping children away from crime. The younger offender in _ the 
c^se befor! Judge Kelly came from a two-parent family where both 

the growth in youth violence to 
crack cocaine which led to an increase in adult incarcerations. 
With fewer 1 adults available to enter into the , drug trade, more 
vouth * were bruited. By carrying drugs or drug money, youths 
needed protection and obviously could not call on the police Yor 
protection He traced the increase in youths carrying guns to this 
phenomenon, and the need for other youths to carry guns for pro- 

te Unhke 1974, youth violence occurs everywhere. Rural areas also 
face violent youth, Col. Gordon pointed out. Judge Deacon relate 

that smaller communities have youth crime tha J^ ^J g t ed 
shoplifting joyriding, status offenses, and misdemeanors to rape, 
armed robbery and gang activity. Rural communities, he said* are 
no longer deling with isolated, random acts of violence but in- 
creasingly with hardened, violent young offenders. ** Chief 
Carson mentioned that sixth, seventh, and eighth graders in a 
small rural city have threatened assault on a teacher. 

B. PREVENTION 

Not onlv do the experts agree on the factors that are producing 
youth violence, they Save similar ideas con^ming^e approaches 
that should be taken to address the problem. While Professor 
Dilulio and others recognized that the nature of todays you 
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crime problem will mean the incarceration of more youths, he and 
all other witnesses concluded that youth violence will not be eradi- 
cated simply by incarcerating more juveniles. U.S. Attorney Cole- 
man believes that it is simply not possible to lock up all offenders 
forever. Others, such as Judge Kelly, stress the enormous cost of 
juvenile incarceration, as well as the huge number of youth offend- 
ers, as reasons why America cannot simply build its way out of the 
youth violence problem. Professor Fox pointed out that increasing 
penalties alone will not solve the problem because the threat of 
punishment cannot deter youth that face violence every day, many 
of whom do not expect to live to adulthood. 

Judge Wohiford testified that automatically waiving violent juve- 
niles into adult courts has not been proved successful. Professor 
Fox remarked about the unfortunate fact that “we are obsessed 
with quick and easy solutions that will not work, such as the 
wholesale transfer of juveniles to the jurisdiction of the adult court, 
curfew laws, boot camps, three strikes, even caning and capital 
punishment, at the expense of long-term and difficult solutions that 
will work. * * *” Professor Blumstein stressed that the bravado and 
peer pressure among the very young overwhelms the rational 
thought process necessary for harsh punishment to deter. Judge 
Kelly believes that locking up more and more juveniles without ef- 
fective treatment will only produce “bigger, more violent criminals,” 
and that we should not treat youths the same as adults. The Com- 
mittee agrees with Professor Blumstein that the demonstrably vio- 
lent must be locked up. The Committee also agrees with Professor 
Dilulio that “incarceration is not the answer. I also believe, how- 
ever, that, like it or not, we will be incarcerating more juvenile of- 
fenders over the next 5 or 10 years. I believe that it is important 
for Federal policy to at least help with, or at least get out of the 
way of State and local efforts to incarcerate violent and repeat ju- 
venile criminals, no ifs, ands or buts.” However, the Committee ac- 
cepts the judgement of Utah Commission Executive Director 
Camille Anthony that “[tjhere should not be a widening of the net 
by the federal government mandating to states which offenses 
should be waived, nor should there be any attempt by the federal 
government to identify an age at which waivers should occur. 
Those policy determinations are properly left with State legisla- 
tures.” 

Every witness told the Subcommittee that early intervention and 
prevention efforts are necessary. Professor Blumstein pointed out 
that because the societal institutions such as the family that pro- 
vide socialization have declined, it is more important than ever 
that prevention be undertaken. Those efforts should begin earlier 
than has been tried before. Judge Kelly went to so far as to suggest 
that they begin from the moment of conception, but early on in any 
event. Judge Turner suggested targeting children who are now 5 
to 10 years old, and an official with a local Big Brothers organiza- 
tion also stressed the importance of targeting the 6- to 10-year-old. 
There is a strong sense from juvenile judges and others that pre- 
vention is difficult after age 12 or thereabouts, or essentially the 
age when many young people enter the juvenile justice system. As 
Professor Fox testified, “We must act now while this baby-boomer- 
ang generation is still young and impressionable, and will be im- 
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Dressed with what a teacher, a preacher, or some other authority 
figure has to say. If we wait until these children reach their teen- 
age vears it may be too late to do much about it. 
ag Early r intervention efforts mean that large numbers of children 
mu^be 1 reached Although only a small percentage of youth wil. 
become the offenders that commit the vast majority of the crimes, 
it TimooVsible to identify such youth at the necessary age for 
intervention. Professor Fox testified. By the time 
fenders are identified through their Mtlons,*e J^hho^ of sue- 
cessful intervention is very low. Sadly, Judge Kelly testinea, vve 
have L minv 8-, 9-, 10-year-olds that are engaging in delinquent 
behavior, it is hard to figure out which is the one^that is gmng 

to end up killing somebody or doing something iiKe . 

There are just so many children with guns at the age of 8, , 

^wftnesses had different ideas about whatkindsofprevention 
nroerams are worthwhile. Professor Dilulio believes that the kinds 
Kntion programs that should be turned to involve churches. 
Professor Fox prefers school and recreation programs, job training, 
fWrsUport P ^d mentoring. Professor Blumstein believes that 
s™ess^ P be obtained through providing day caret® ^hwhool 
mothers to continue their education and socialize their children. 

The Committee has conflicting views about prevention program 
aimpd at strengthening families. The Committee agrees with J g 
racl thtrwKnTwith a youth who J. > in the |ystem^and then 
returning him to a poor home environment is like washing a glove 
^id immediately taking it and sticking it back m a bucket of tar. 

While the importance of families cannot b ' ( 33 h | a “f e ‘ h sl 
Committee wonders about the cases in which families do not exist 

gethe^ Xor S^e/sfSed, “We P ve got to develop a system to 
enable authorities to remove children from hostile situations 
™lence m homes." Judge Wohlford thinks efforts * speed the 

process of terminating parental rights i® jfwohgX 

proaches to produce permanent placements. Prolfessor woug g 
has found that “no clear evidence is available to prove tnat ra y 
preservation programs have “long-term effects in reducing delin- 

t ' U The y Committee^elieves that prevention is impoitant ^though 
not a substitute to taking strong action against today’s violent 

young offenders. But it also believes that a i y e ^ t u^ e [n n th e y ^ast f 
Federal prevention effort should be undertaken than in the past, 
when the Federal Government dictated particular prevention pro- 
grams with little or no basis for believing that add ress 

VVu“vioUnre^blfms e haV? foiled 

ho^ftLtYth™] wouTdVsl goaway!?. 3 * ™^at ^ are doing now 
is not working.” The Committee hesitates to endorse any ot tnes 
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programs, for the reasons that follow in the discussion regarding 
research, although the Committee is encouraged by the results 
thus far of many private sector efforts to prevent youth violence, 
including the Boys and Girls Clubs and Big Brothers and Big Sis- 

t£I*S. 

The Committee also recognizes that the problem of youth vio- 
lence is severe and Americans rightly want immediate reductions 
in these crimes. However, the Committee also accepts Professor 
Fox’s cautions that the impact of prevention is not manifested in 
actual crime reduction for 8 to 10 years when the target audience 
is currently 6 to 8, and patience will be required to see through 
some of the promising approaches. 

The Committee further realizes the political difficulty of taking 
long-term action to reduce the impact of the next wave of young 
people who are about to reach the age of committing serious 
crimes. The Committee chooses to retain the requirement that the 
formula grants be used at least 75 percent for prevention, although 
it broadens the definition of prevention and changes the use of the 
funds in relation to the mandates. As Professor Blumstein testified, 
the fact that benefits of prevention are so far in the future means 
that legislative bodies will tend to underfund these programs un- 
less they are required to, even if they are effective. The Committee 
believes that political reality will work to encourage States to adopt 
the necessary actions to increase the punishment options for vio- 
lent juveniles, such as longer sentences and secure facilities, as evi- 
denced by the substantial number of state enactments to that ef- 
fect, combined with changes in JJDPA that will avoid interference 
with such state policies. 

C. FAILURES WITHIN THE JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM 

Based on witness testimony, the Committee believes that the ju- 
venile justice system has failed to effectively punish youth offend- 
ers. This is true notwithstanding the assistance the JJDPA was 
supposed to provide to juvenile courts. A key element of prevention 
the Committee believes should be encouraged is the imposition of 
graduated sanctions on persons who begin to come into contact 
with the juvenile justice system. The Committee finds that the ju- 
venile justice system today fails to impose punishment in a definite 
and systematic way on too many offenders, with the result that too 
man y offenders who might be able to be turned around before be- 
coming violent criminals are left to continue on their criminal path. 

Judge Turner testified that 24 percent of juveniles in Tennessee 
had committed seven or more previous offenses. In Oklahoma, the 
average youth commits seven felonies before being placed in secure 
detention, and a similar situation exists in Virginia. One reason for 
this is that often nothing happens to juvenile offenders as a result 
df their appearance in juvenile court. The Committee is distressed 
that often nothing happens even if the youth commits a felony. 
Judge Kelly’s young murderers were released to their (substance- 
abusing) parents numerous times after they built a long criminal 
history. The two had problems in school, constantly fought, and 
had numerous police contacts. The 10-year-old had been given pro- 
bation for unlawful possession of a gun 9 days before he -murdered 
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the 5-year-old, the first occasion in which he had any punishment 

im ^e G Committee is also concerned about the lack of space in 
which violent young people can be detained. Judge Cam P 
fUof “T can’t eet a kid in detention for anything less than drug 
dealing or weapons-” Professor Dilulio recited that 9,000 juveniles 
were tested for violent crime in Florida, but the State held only 
1300 juveniles in custody. The Committee thinks Federal l»haes 
that interfere with States’ ability to change this situation should 

th J?dge V Deacon 1 beheves that swift sanctioning and followup is an 

approach that can turn some early offenders away iifiSTSi 
in crime. There must be consequences. Professor E^ott testbed m 
favor of imposing consequences of some land for every arrest. 

Chief Carson stated, “[W]ith 98 percent of the children, you see 
series of acts before he gets to the serious 

comes earlv we stand a better chance * * of correcting the benav 
ior * * * Although it is true, as Judge Kelly points out, that many 
inner-city children could not possibly view time m a detenton ren- 
ter where many of their friends already are placed as worse than 
the conditions of their home life, the Committee thinks ‘ Feder^re- 
sources should be available, as part of prevention, to allow 'States 
to enable their juvenile justice systems to impose a consequenrefor 
every crime. On the whole, Oklahoma s Director Je^ Re^er, a 
former OJJDP Administrator, properly notes that youth must be 
held accountable from their earliest signs pfdeimquency^ and 
voune people must know that when they violate the law 
there* will ?>e a consequence to that violation. The Committee be- 
lieves that in a time when millions of young people receive no dis- 
cipline from their families, the need for graduated sanctions 1 J 

venile court has never been greater. , , , j 

This does not mean that every offender must be locked up, and 
the requirement in the legislation that 75 percent _of th e foi nn 
grant be used for prevention purposes, including graduated sane 
££? prevents the use of formula grants on incarceration Grad- 
uated sanctions can be restitution, fines, or community se ^?ce, for 
instance, or any other approach that will indicate that antisoci 
behavior will not be tolerated. If those sanctions are me^ective tor 
particular individuals, then more severe penalties should be « n 
posed after subsequent crimes. This approach also lets the system 
Low earlier on who the more dangerous youth are, and (^ re- 
move other offenders from the system altogether ^e Committee 
is concerned based on the testimony of young people, that after a 
yoZ pSson ifLowed to commit 10 or 20 offenses without con- 
sequence, there is little to stop the next offense. Moreover, if a 
youth receives no punishment until senous felonies a 1 *® y ’ 
then the only punishment he will ever receive is for a felony, 
whereas he might never have had tobemcarceratedif theco 
had given him a less severe sentence for his earliest ^me. Fai 
to impose graduated sanctions in this instance is not in the interest 
of the offender, the victim of the felony, or the society that has to 

pay the cost of secure detention. , nlll j hp 

Virginia’s Patricia West says that a graduated sanction should be 
“something that the juvenile views as a tangible consequence that 
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we as the system put on them and think is a consequence,” and 
does not include probation. Rather, it must mean taking away 
something the juvenile enjoys, or requiring the juvenile to make an 
effort. 

Law enforcement approaches can essentially act as graduated 
sanctions as well. For instance, Professor Fox discussed a Massa- 
chusetts law requiring that a youth possessing a gun be incarcer- 
ated for 6 months no matter what. Had the 10-year-old in Chicago 
been subject to that law, the 5-year-old might be alive today, even 
if the former still never received any punishment until his gun pos- 
session arrest. Interestingly, the New York Times reports that Bos- 
ton has had no juvenile murdered thus far in 1996 as of August, 
which the Committee finds to be remarkable, and the article sug- 
gests that this law may be one reason. Professor Blumstein men- 
tioned New York’s aggressive stop and frisk for gun approach, 
which punishes kids for possessing guns before a violent crime is 
committed. In Charleston, S.C., Chief Reuben Greenberg gives 
$100 for tips on illegal guns, which has the same effect, as well as 
reducing brandishing of weapons for fear of being prosecuted or ar- 
rested. Graduated sanctions for youth violence reflects no more 
than the knowledge from police techniques in adult crimes, which 
have found that punishing “minor” offenses produces major de- 
clines in more serious offenses. The Committee believes that pre- 
vention of youth violence can be achieved by applying this record 
to juvenile courts, and that JJDPA funds should be available to 
states who wish to pursue these approaches. 

D. THE MANDATES 

Under JJDPA, in addition to numerous administrative require- 
ments, participating States are required to adhere to four core 
mandates. First, status offenders, youths who commit offenses that 
would not be crimes if committed by an adult, are not to be se- 
curely detained. Second, States are not to detain juveniles arrested 
for nonstatus offenses in adult lockups, except that in rural areas, 
such detention is permissible for 24 hours if no acceptable alter- 
native placement is available, with certain exceptions. Third, 
States are to separate juvenile offenders from incarcerated adults, 
and from part-time or full-time security adult prisoner staff or di- 
rect-care staff, which OJJDP has interpreted to require sight and 
sound separation. Fourth, States are to “address efforts to reduce 
the proportion of juveniles detained or confined in secure detention 
facilities, secure correctional facilities, jails, and lockups who are 
members of minority groups if such proportion exceeds the propor- 
tion such groups represent in the general population.” 

The Committee believes that each of the core mandates under 
JJDPA needs to be made more flexible. OJJDP has interpreted 
these mandates too stringently, with results that the Committee 
finds were never contemplated by the JJDPA. Further, it believes 
that many other requirements of the JJDPA that are imposed on 
the States should be eliminated. Moreover, the Committee finds 
that the mandates as currently written and interpreted interfere 
with the imposition of graduated sanctions, a result it concludes 
must change. The Committee also believes that JJDPA and OJJDP 
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are directed too much to accomplishing the core mandates rather 

*• ph ta 

“fWle have done what those strings required and I am n 

have eotten the results and the outcomes that we desired and we 

need ?o°tarXm that experience.” The Commit** agrees with 

State legislators. State administrators of JJDFA tunas, ana w 

ernor sfndqSst’ that States must be given “ongoing 

meet the mandates, “rather than having a fSSresenSve 

^eU%estmed e ' S ‘T;Sy, fedeS mSJdates and large bureau- 
S promams me not woVking in the local towns and cities across 
Tennessee,” and the Committee believes this to be true in othe 

S Tnumb W er U of witnesses testified about the ^ive^llmg^ 

quirements, including the representative ? comDlete than 

found Federal paperwork to be far more difficult to complete tnan 

are^enorroou^ numbers ^f^e^^to^^^d^^hat str^lejmtia- 

M V ayo^Sv^ey%o 0 ld \he^nb^mi^S^ 

a Diagram completely out of its effectiveness, and that is wnat tne 
remittee believes OJJDP has done with these mandates. 
Xc^mmittee also believes that the mandates have unnejjs- 

juvenile justice systems in general, and juvenile 

in Particular. Professor Blumstein, who served on Pennsylvania s 
State advisory group for ll ye^Sr testffied that ^ s °™®° |) iIulio 

%£&$&& ^SgM ffSMSK ^^eratton 

time warp.” The situation has become so intolerable 

PoTnillp Anthonv related, “State leaders throughout the country are 

nbng° has Withdrawn fromTartictpating. Youth ri^ts UiatUe be- 
hind the mandates may not be fully protected if States decide to 

P X U L°mS^Tu P he t l y ncerned that the —“Uon 

Ssic stato offense, is “a gateway behavior leadmg totetam 
quency.” Judge Turner put it well when he stated that whilemi 
truants are not delinquent, all delinquents have a history 
ancy ” The current mandate on status offenders makes * 

consequences for a behavior that is far more serious than it ap 

P Tdge“n a 1i y stS^t he has no place to .put status offend- 
ers because of the mandates. If a runaway or “ ’] a “t “ 

nonsecure detention, “they run back. Judge Camp noted p gn 
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antly, “They go home and brag to everybody about how they beat 
the system and let you get away with whatever they want to^get 
away with.” Oklahoma’s Jerry Regier told the Subcommittee, “the 
mandates basically have hampered and restricted the ability to re- 
spond to the status offenders and the first-time offenders. We can- 
not sanction them effectively.” The Committee finds this intoler- 
able, and the opposite of how the juvenile justice system should op- 
erate 

In addition, the status offender mandate often works against the 
interests of the offender. Virginia’s Patricia West testified that 
these individuals sometimes need to be securely detained because 
of an unstable home setting, truancy enforcement, the need to as- 
sess the underlying reasons causing the running away, and the 
risk to themselves of incorrigible behavior. Additionally, the cur- 
rent status offender mandate is impractical in rural areas that lack 
alternate placements or that confront inebriated juveniles. 

The consequences of limiting options to deal with status offend- 
ers are serious. In Virginia, more than half of status offenders were 
rearrested within 3 years, and 85 percent of those were later 
charged with an offense more serious than a status offense. For 
these reasons, the Committee agrees that Senator Grassley is cor- 
rect in criticizing an OJJDP staff comment that securely detaining 
runaways was a “hideous thought.” Although the current mandate 
provides for a valid court order exception, the Subcommittee heard 
testimony that in practice, no judge is likely to issue an order that 
can be second-guessed by an administrative official. Yet, many 
judges believe that incarcerating a status offender for a weekend, 
for instance, might be very effective in stopping further delinquent 
behavior. The practical effect of the mandate as it is currently ad- 
ministered is that status offenders cannot be securely detained. 
The Committee will not mandate that status offenders be detained, 
but it wants States that choose to do so to have some flexibility, 
while preserving the rights of these offenders. ... 

The Committee believes that the jail removal mandate is simi- 
larly interfering with the imposition of graduated sanctions and is 
in need of modification. Chief Carson told the Subcommittee that 
under the jail removal mandate, a police officer has to stay in the 
presence of the juvenile, because no place satisfying the mandate 
exists in a rural area to put the offender. As Sheriff Oedekoven and 
Chief Carson rightfully complained, if a community has only two 
or three police officers, that mandate ties up a substantial portion 
of the force for a time with little benefit, harming the entire com- 
munity. As a result, “you begin to find officers ignoring juvenile 
crime, as they often can, until it becomes a most serious matter. 
Once again, the Committee finds this to be the opposite of how the 
juvenile justice system should function. As Chief Carson said, By 
eliminating even short-term secure detention, you have to remove 
the early intervention catalyst that brought together the forces that 
could provide earlier identification and assistance.” Due to this 
mandate, juveniles learn what they can get away with without con- 
sequence. As Chief Carson stated, “In many cases when responding 
to [a] call involving a juvenile, the offender will quote to the officer 
exactly what the officer can and cannot do, along with saying, ‘You 
can’t lock me up’ and ‘All I’ll get is probation.’” 
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Wisconsin’s Ray Luick believes that detention should be permis- 
sible in rural areas for up to 72 hours, which is not a major change 
from current law if the weekend and holiday exception is consid- 
ered Detention space that would satisfy OJJDP simply is not o 
available in rural areas. Oklahoma’s Jerry Regier testified that 
some iudges waive property offenders to adult court (in which case 
the manfate does not apply) because there is no detention space 
available which results in a cure worse than the disease. Youths 
are transposed long distances in many instances under the current 
law only to then be returned a few days later. Virginia s Patricia 
West told the Subcommittee that the jail removal mandate in rural 
areas means that the youth, if detailed, is wnTmed outside^ the 
community. Given the hassles, many departments chMsen^ to^- 
rest iuvemles which sends the wrong message. Mr. Luick testilied. 
that ^Wisconsin has both a high juvenile arrest rate ^dalowjuve- 
nilP crime rate. The Committee believes that this is not a cornci 
dence. Chief Carson testified that a 72-hour exception to the jail re- 
moval mandate would make pohce more wJlmg to . 

-oqt make the citation, and get the system started for the juvenue 
now before if 6 gets too serious.” The Committee wishes to change 
the law so that States will not face incentives not to arrest. 

The Committee also heard testimony that the separation m - 
date should be changed. Clearly, the Committee agrees with Colo- 
rado’s William Woodward that having adults in close Pgy 
vouth can increase the risk of violence to juveniles, the nsk of sui- 
cide and potential liability to law enforcement officials, as well as 
exposing juveniles to a dLgerouslyinflue^ 

Nonetheless Sheriff Oedekoven testified that under OJJDP reguia 
tionsthfs mandate prohibits even haphazard contacts between 
ndnlta and iuveniles. Separate staff must be maintained, so that 

“an officer stationed in a guard tower cannot /X^nVhich 
a cell block door for an adult inmate dunngthesames^ftin hh 
he opened a door for a juvenile.” He stated that Congress snoum 
re-examine%he role of the OJJDP and reign [sic] in their rule- 
making authority.” Virginia’s Patricia West testified ^how difficuJUt 
to avoid even haphazard contact, and stated that the most sen 
ols haZukdy o?Lrs only if juveniles are actually housed with 

ad Ojrop n also S ordinarily interprets the sighed sound ^peretion 
mandate to Drccludc collocated facilities. ^Wisconsin y . 

testified that P such facilities permit the shared use of education^ 

Cmnin^^thony^st^wT^^t 11 ^^^ ^^f^beheves^^a^^states 
placed on the juvenile justice system. She beimves tha 

cannot comply with it in its present form. . ® ther ^ thS 

Regier testified that youths are arrested fortheir acts^ratherth 
their race. He suggested that the answer to the problem of ais 
proportionate minority confinement is “to ensure re . 

get to the right neighborhoods and families so we artually re n 
duce the percentage of African-Amencans coming into the system. 
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Such an approach is consistent with the ABA’s Robert ^Schwartz, 
who states that under this mandate in Pennsylvania, “state and 
local partnerships have used formula grants to introduce intensive 
prevention programs in high-crime areas with large minority popu- 
lations.” „ ' , 

Under current law, States are penalized for noncompliance with 
the mandates. Judge Turner testified that OJJDP should not pe- 
nalize States with a loss of 25 percent of their funding for each 
mandate not complied with. And Virginia’s Patricia West stated 
that this penalty, combined with the requirement that the remain- 
der of the formula grant allocation be used to comply with any 
mandate a state does not satisfy is “unnecessarily punitive. She 
indicated that States may want to fund multiyear pilot prevention 
programs, and funding for these programs may be cut off in mid- 
stream, no matter how effective the program, if the State tempo- 
rarily is out of compliance with a mandate. In any event, the 
GAO’s Laurie Ekstrand found that OJJDP conducts little monitor- 
ing for compliance with the mandates. GAO found that OJJDP con- 
ducted 29 such on-site monitoring visits in the three years 1993- 
95, rather than the 171 that would have been conducted if OJJDP 
had adhered to its policy of annual visits for each State. 

Finally, States are currently required as a condition of receiving 
JJDPA funds to set up a State Advisory Group, and the statute 
prescribes many conditions a State must satisfy in setting up the 
advisory group. In addition, the State must spend a certain portion 
of its JJDPA allocation on the advisory group. Utah’s Camille An- 
thony testified that these requirements were burdensome. She be- 
lieves that many States receive little of value from these advisory 
groups. She also found that some of the membership requirements 
were impractical, such as including young people who may be in 
school and have difficulty in obtaining transportation to the meet- 
ings. In lieu of State advisory groups, she suggested that Congress 
“allow States to determine the appropriate mechanism by which 
these funds should be distributed and the board that makes that 
decision. * * *” 

E. RESEARCH, EVALUATION, AND DISSEMINATION 

OJJDP was established in large part to be the Federal Govern- 
ment’s research arm into juvenile delinquency and to be a resource 
to States on effective programs and techniques to address the prob- 
lem. This meant that OJJDP would undertake its own research 
and evaluation efforts but that it would also disseminate to the 
States the results of well-considered evaluation and research stud- 
ies performed by others. Given the juvenile delinquency problem of 
the time, Congress was farsighted in the creation of this function. 
Unfortunately, the Committee believes that OJJDP has failed to 
fulfill the promise of determining effective programs. Indeed, the 
Committee believes that we know little more of what is effective 
today than we knew two decades ago, putting to one side how to 
address the very different youth violence problem that exists today. 
At the Subcommittee’s oversight hearing, for instance, witnesses 
were able to identify only a few OJJDP-funded programs that had 
been evaluated to be effective. This was true notwithstanding 
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OJJDP’s publication of a list of programs purported to be effective, 
only a small number of which had ever been evaluated. 

The Committee believes that it is an urgent P™ n J y 22 

search and evaluation mission that was intended for OJ JUr 
years ago actually be performed. Everyone knows that youth vio- 
lence is g a serious national problem, but little is known about suc- 
cessfully preventing those crimes or intervening to make young 
criminals turn away from their offending. Professor Bl u ir^teui tes- 
tified that existing research findings reflect only a tmy portion of 
what we need to know to make effective policy and operational ^de- 
cisions” and that we are “at an extremely primitive stage of knowl- 
edge regarding violence.” One major deficit in the existing research 
is its frequent focus on one site or setting, rather than adetennma- 
tion of whether a particular approach can be generalizedtoa larg- 
er population base, he indicated. Professor Blumstein told the Sub 
committee that while some work has been 

effectiveness of intervention programs, little research into ettecti 
prevention is available because of the lengthy t.me penobs re- 
auired to measure the effectiveness of prevention programs. 

Numerous witnesses concurred that the primary responsibility 
for the operation and effectiveness of the juvenile justice system 
lies with State and local governments. Nonetheless, a consensus 
among witnesses developed that conducting research and evalua- 
tion^f programs designed to combat youth violence . >s .a .proper Fed- 
eral function. Professor Blumstein concluded that States are un 
likely to focus on such a public good when its benefits would be s- 
nersed so widely. Even if States did conduct such research, the re- 
sults woSld not reflect the effectiveness of a Pregr^ hpon “ ^. d 
range of populations, which is a critical research need. Further, 
only the Federal Government is likely to conduct such oom^ehe i - 
sive research due to its cost, although economies of scale would be 

available at the Federal level. , , c _ 

To be sure, OJJDP currently conducts research and some of the 

witnesses praised some of its research. Nonethele > . 

phasizes how much of its resources are returned pertly to the 
States, implicitly recognizing that little of its bu^et is dir^ed to 
research mid evaluation. And the quality of much 
work is subject to criticism. Dean Schwartz, a former OJJDP Ad 
Sstrator remarked that “OJJDP still does not have a focus and 
coherent research and development agenda. Berause of this, re- 
“Srcefhlve been squandered and little knowledge has been ad- 

Va Witnesses ^agreed not only that the quality of Federal research 
m^Tbe ImpSTbut that the budget for such reae^ch must be 

increased as well. Professor Blumstein < con .^.^ ted S e TS^hudpet 
violence research budget of under $20 minion ^th NIH s g , 
which is nearly 1000 times larger. It is clear ^ 
penditures in this area are profoundly inconsistent wthth. e g 

nitude of the problem, with the resources bemg expended to ad 
dress the problem, and with the resources committed to other com 

P ^tuei”r^e t ariSTrfo^“he 'Subcommitt« raised > “& e nt “d 
serious issues in youth violence in research that would be appro 
priate subjects for Federal research efforts. Professor Blumstem 
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discussed the paucity of information concerning the development of 
violent career criminals and how that development relates to fam- 
ily environments. Dean Schwartz agreed that little is known con- 
cerning the prevention of serious chronic and violent behavior. Pro'- 
fessor Blumstein also listed as necessary research issues the effect 
of community conditions such as social isolation on juvenile vio- 
lence, gang violence, drug markets, and gun markets. Additionally, 
research is needed into what intervention programs successfully so- 
cialize offenders, and how the juvenile justice system can control ih 
legal guns and drugs. Dean Schwartz finds that research is needed 
into the effectiveness of applying adult sentencing practices on ju- 
veniles and in identifying effective programs, with reference to par- 
ticular types of youth in particular circumstances. He also thinks 
the relationship of substance abuse to youth crime needs further 



study. , . , 

In addition to directing research into basic questions such as 
criminal history progression and the effects of trying youths as 
adults, witnesses such as Professors Thornberry and Elliott agreed 
that rigorous evaluation research should be conducted on various 
prevention programs to determine if such programs are effective. 
Professor Elliott believes that too much of what OJJDP spends on 
evaluation does not actually determine the effectiveness of pro- 
grams, but only whether a program delivers the services that it 
said in its grant application that it would provide. The GAO s Lau- 
rie Ekstrand found that the evaluations OJJDP conducted for its 
discretionary grants were of exactly that process-oriented char- 
acter. Too often, recipients of Federal prevention grants make well- 
meaning but unsubstantiated claims that their programs are suc- 
cessful. The Committee agrees with Professor Wolfgang that self- 
congratulatory anecdotal claims of success should be discounted. 

Peer-reviewed evaluations are the only means of determining 
which prevention programs actually are worth funding. To study 
effectiveness, individual programs need to be tested in different lo- 
cations with different youths and different staffs for a lengthy time 
period. Such evaluation is expensive. Professor Elliott told the Sub- 
committee that “the evaluations we are talking about here cost as 
much as the annual budget for most of these programs.” Yet, less 
comprehensive evaluations will produce little new knowledge of 
successful approaches to reduce what' is perhaps the country s most 

significant problem. , 

Witnesses such as Professors Thornberry and Elliott agreed that 
if JJDPA were turned into a block grant program, no such com- 
prehensive evaluations would occur. States would spend the money 
without having any base of knowledge whether the money was 
spent on effective programs. They thought that scenario should be 

avoided. „ . 

Of course, not all research will produce evidence of successful ap- 
proaches. However, as Professor Thornberry noted, identifying pro- 
grams that do not work is as important as identifying successful 
programs. Indeed, some research in this area has identified pro- 
grams that are not only not effective, but are actually harmful. 
States need to know which programs their formula grants should 
not support. 
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To do so, Dean Schwartz and Professor Wolfgang maintain that 
OJJDP needs to do a better job in disseminating to the States the 
result of research and evaluation efforts. Dean Schwartz mentioned 
that OJJDP should provide the States with more policy-relevant in- 
formation, such as the studies that suggest that juveniles who go 
to adult prison are more likely to commit crimes upon their release 
than similarly situated juveniles who are sent to juvenile facilities. 
Once effective programs are identified, Professors Elliott and Wolf- 
gang suggested that States be given incentives to implement sue- 
C6ssful programs and not to fund unsuccessful ones. # 

ProfessoraBlumstein and Elliott also stressed the important* e of 
the Federal Government’s provision of training and .^*5^ JJa 
sistance to the States, once it has been determined t^t there are 
effective techniques and evaluations that have been earned out. 
Professor Elliott mentioned that OJJDP now has 8 grants for data 
collection, and funds 24 agencies for technical assistance, which 

Sh The c S^e C he"for additional research was not made by 
academics alone. Colonel Gordon ^indicated .that .no » one! knows 
whether various programs are effective, and thought that me best 
thing the Federal Government could do is provide research for that 
effort * * *” Judge Deacon described the Federal Governments 
providing of research and training as “one of the real critical 
needs ” A Tennessee youth detention center administrator agreed. 

And Utah’s Camille Anthony indicated that if ^ft^the 

thorized, OJJDP “should concentrate on assisting States with the 

development of effective prevention programs. 

F. DISCRETIONARY GRANTS 

In addition to providing formula grants, enforcing the mandates, 
conducting research, and providing technical assistance and dis 
se^nS information to the States, OJJDP currently atomsters 
discretionary grants. The Committee believes that these discre- 
tionary grants are in need of major restructuring. It agrees with 
Tennessee’s Barbara Holden that too much Federal 
antidelinquency spending results from “design[ing] programs and 
ttying] government dollars to problems which are the i most ^ P”*smg 
atthat time. It seems to make little difference that these pregram 
repeatedly fail to make the gains that we hope to accomplish 

th Scause* OJJDP’s research and evaluation efforts have been un- 
satisfactory over the years, OJJDP today funds tens of mUwnsof 
dollars of liscretionary grants without any assurmice ^at those 
funds will reduce youth violence. Current law makes States agree 
to fund federally designed projects in order to qualify for Federal 
funds, whether these projects are the State s primary youth vio- 
lence problem or whether the program will 

ference. The Committee firmly believes that the F e dera J Oovera 
ment including the Congress, needs to cease its current mindset 
that simply creating and funding a Federal youth violence program 

equates with ameliorating the problem. ,. Qn H aA 

Too much of OJJDP’s current practices involve funding andi ad- 
ministering without regard to whether its actions lead to effective 
punishment or prevention. Not only does its myopic interpretation 
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of the mandates cause unnecessary expense for States without re- 
sults, but too many of its discretionary grants are designed to fur- 
ther extend the reach of the mandates seemingly for their own 
sake. Dean Schwartz encouraged the Congress to turn JJDPAs at- 
tention away from the mandates and use OJJDP s discretionary 
funds for more pressing juvenile crime control and prevention is- 



sues 

Even more serious, too much of OJJDP’s discretionary grants are 
used for programs that are not known to be effective, and that may 
even be detrimental. For instance, JJDPA funds a discretionary 
grant program for mentoring. Yet, according to Professor^ Wolfgang, 
“the majority of these mentoring programs do not work. Professor 
Dilulio is on the board of Public-Private Ventures, which conducted 
a study showing the effectiveness of the Big Brother/Big Sisters 
program. However, that evaluation focused on the specific dit- 
ferences in that program that distinguished it from other 
mentoring programs. In fact, the Committee is aware of evalua- 
tions of certain mentoring programs that increased juvenile crime 
by exposing youth to mentors who were negative influences, com- 
pared with a control group. 

Similarly, OJJDP 'administers a discretionary grant program 
under JJDPA that supposedly combats gang activity. Professor 
Wolfgang has studied the evaluation literature of gang education 
programs designed to prevent young people from joining gangs, as 
well as other programs designed to work with existing gang mem- 
bers. He told the Subcommittee that evaluations of gang education 
programs showed only that they had changed attitudes, but that 
programs like Gang Resistance and Education Training LGKEA1J 
%ad virtually zero impact” in actually reducing gang membership. 
Programs that worked with gang members did not reduce gang 
membership or gang-related crime. In certain instances, he related, 
“negative effects such as increased delinquency were observed. 
Professor Elliott noted that the Government is funding ineffective 
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money on.” The Committee strongly concludes that JJDPA ana 
OJJDP should not fund programs labelled as anti-gang 7 or 
“mentoring” programs that at best are a waste of money and at 
worst actually increase delinquency. ni _ nL - , , , co 

The problem is growing. GAO found that OJJDP has funded 162 
new discretionary grants in recent years. Without knowing the ef- 
fectiveness of these programs, it seems that OJJDP s current uses 
of discretionary funds to treat juvenile delinquency can be com- 
pared to the use of bleeding to treat disease two centuries ago. 

The Committee believes that this is the greatest current problem 
in Federal crime prevention funding. A recent GAO report found 
that the Government funds 131 programs designed to prevent 
youth crime at a cost of $4 billion. GAO found that substantial du- 
plication may exist in the types of programs the target popu- 
lation. So many programs exist that even top OJJDP stall, tne 
agency that by statute is supposed to coordinate the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s delinquency prevention effort, understandably did not 
know of the existence of some of the programs. Moreover, these 
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nmcrrams have been designed and funded with strict Federal rul®® 
thafare not required to guarantee effectiveness but because som 
one arbitrarily decided they should exist. In addition, Prolessors 

liott and Wolfgang told the Subcommittee ^^ n ?? n Xj n _ s ^at we 
Federal antidelinquency programs are involved in things that 

ha ^ni 

tha ITDPA. Nonetheless, the Committee believes that the Federal 
Gwemment h^made a serious mistake in its J^emme pd- 
icv It has mandated that States spend money for 

^^IrTtl^ 0 next & Coifgress , ^wmmitt^s ^Ath 8 owramh^ j urisdiction 

S± fe 

itis appropriate for Federal resources to . ^^^wLSich P Be^ 

523 EESSSSSS^fgS 

cific crime prevention progr^® Sod^^^efiS^g^rom cKre- 
crime prevention programs that should receive iunomg 

tior^ CTants. OJJDFs discretionary grants are 

uJrflnoXTw^s that are unrelated to effective cnme prevention 
Pot instonra Dean Schwartz explained, too much ofOJjpPsdis- 

ss&assfeSHi 

tfgSA 

a very good argument that judicial trammg ought to be a state anu 

1 °Mo^ra? S he‘ 1 iuggesto that discretionary grants be freed up. and 

^A^^^^her^pocdilem^coOTen^ng^OJ^DFs^^cretionary grants 

ntive nrofframs in this area that have been funded over tnep 
rrKnot come out of OJJDP. In fact, a number of academ- 
ics have told the Subcommittee that one large discretionary gr 

SS* tt n a»d»^»«t£i^ 

“S^Schw^S 1 S!ed U '“t01ver the years there . ta. i been * 

public officials and juvenile justice professionals. 
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mittee reluctantly concludes that OJJDP’s difficulties with rigidly 
enforcing an impractical interpretation of the mandates, its failure 
to conduct quality evaluation and disseminate useful information to 
the States, its funding of discretionary grants of dubious value, and 
the pressing need for more research and evaluation into effective 
approaches to preventing and controlling youth violence, require a 

restructuring of the Office. . 

The Committee views S. 1952 as making the changes in the re- 
authorization of JJDPA that were recommended by the witnesses 
who appeared, witnesses who reflected expertise in criminology as 
well as vast experience with the practical administration of exist- 
ing statutory provisions. The Committee does not consider S. 1952 
to be a panacea for the very serious youth violence problem now 
facing the country. It does, however, believe that S. 1952 estab- 
lishes a useful role for the Federal Government to assist States and 
localities to carry out their responsibilities to prevent, prosecute, 
and punish youth violence. 

IV. Vote of the Committee 

On August 1, 1996, with a quorum present, the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary by voice vote ordered S. 1952 favorably re- 
ported. 

V. Section-by-Section Analysis 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE 

This section sets forth the short title of the legislation, “The Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1996. 

SECTION 101. FINDINGS 

This section rewrites the findings of the current legislation. 
Youth violence Figures are updated. The findings reflect that young- 
gf persons are committing violent acts and that if current trends 
continue, given the increase in the youth population over the next 
several years, youth violence will dramatically increase unless ef- 
fective prevention and control strategies are adopted. This section 
also Finds that illegitimacy, the decline of marriage, welfare de- 
pendence, and youth violence are closely interrelated, as are cmld 
abuse and neglect and youth violence. Further, the section adds 
findings that increased drug abuse has led to increases in child 
abuse and youth violence, and that child welfare agencies fail to 
break the cycle between abuse and delinquency. Additionally, this 
section finds that the juvenile justice system fails to protect the 
public from violent youths, particularly because it fails to impose 
certain and graduated punishments. This section also finds that ex- 
isting Federal programs have not provided the research and eval- 
uation necessary to determine which programs are effective in pre- 
venting youth violence. Further, the section finds that current 
mandates in the legislation have been administered too inflexibly, 
and have made the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency pre- 
vention too focused on issues unrelated to preventing or punishing 
youth violence. This section eliminates findings in current law con- 
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cerning services to juveniles, Federal leadership, 
and public recreation and self-esteem. 



rehabilitation, 



SECTION 102. PURPOSES 



This section adds new purposes to the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquencyPrevention Act The section adds that scientific evalua- 
tion into effective means of preventing youth violence is now a pur 
po^TthelSislation.as is" assisting the States m pumshmg imd 
controlline youth offenders. Purposes in existing law to develop na 
Smal standards, strengthening families, and removing youths from 
local jails are eliminated. 

SECTION 103. JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT 

This section makes changes to title II of the Juvenile Justice and 
De^que^ Prevention Act. This section amends section . 20 l of 
T rnPA bV Thaneine the name of the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
D^quencw^ntion to the Office of Youth Science Reduction 
The Atodffistrator of the office would no longer be a Presidential 
appointee, but rather a career appointee who 1ms 
venile iustice programs. The Administrator has the aumomy ro 
prescribe regulations consistent with the Act to award, admmiste , 
SfV extSd terminate, monitor, evaluate, reject, or deny all 
^S’^rcontraSTfrom, and appUcatious for, funds made avail- 

^T5ds“Stion 8 al£%nends section 204 of JJDPA to require the M- 
mWs?X“ submit his plan for 

riw^he^o\^of re^^g^upli^hon^unon^F^eral^^pi^^^hm 

fuencv pmiams and activities conducted By Federal department 
SSS SeSdS 5 submitting his plan to the Congress, the Adminis- 
trator^ should inform Congress which Federal ^effSVe^bS^n 

titbL Most of the Administrator’s current responsibihties set forth 
to ^ i0 ^TriiSo d n 206, the Coordmating Oo^dm 

JJrograms, as evidenced by a recent report of the U.S. General Ac 

“™? g s2uo“ also strikes portions of current section 207 of 
JJDPA n^w ^designated section 206, that refer to the Council. It 
i^ etoTnates the^equirement that the Admmistmmr ^ort on 
State compliance with State plans under JJDPA. Adition^y, tne 
sectionrequires the Admin istrator to report on scientifically evalu- 
ated and demonstrated effective delinquency prevention prop-ama 
Tha Committee fmds that the current law’s requirement that tne 
Administrator identify “exemplary’ prevenrion p rog^s serees no 
useful purpose if those programs have not been scientifically 
mined to be effective' 
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This section amends section 221 of JJDPA by eliminating the Ad- 
ministrator’s authority to evaluate programs and to issue grants to 
implement State plans. Evaluation functions under JJDPA will 
now be under the exclusive domain of the National Institute for Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention. This section also elimi- 
nates the requirement in section 221 of JJDPA that recipients of 
technical assistance coordinate their activities with State advisory 



groups. ... . « 

This section amends section 222 of JJDPA by eliminating ref- 
erences to parts D and E of JJDPA, Additionally, references to ear- 
lier fiscal years are changed to authorize appropriations for the 
next 4 fiscal years. Further, the section removes the requirement 
in section 222(d) of JJDPA that 5 percent of the minimum annual 
allocation to any State be made available to assist the State advi- 

Thfs* section substitutes new language for section 223 of JJDPA. 
States would no longer be required to submit 3-year State plans to 
the Administrator and demonstrate progress in implementing those 
plans. States would also no longer be required to establish State 
advisory groups. States would be permitted to establish State advi- 
sory groups, and if they choose to do so, may choose to adhere to 
all, some, or none of the requirements for those groups now con- 
tained in section 223 of JJDPA. This section also eliminates the 
current requirements in section 223 of JJDPA that State plans con- 
tain various analyses, distribute funds in various ways, provide for 
cer tain rights protections, and establish various other plans. 

This section provides that for States to be eligible to receive for- 
mula grants, they must spend at least 75 percent of the formula 
grants for preventive and nonincarcerative intervention, including 
drug and alcohol treatment activities, and programs that encourage 
courts to develop and implement a continuum of post-adjudication 
restraints that bridge the gap between probation and confinement 
in a correctional facility, including graduated sanctions for youth 
offenders, and for implementing a system whereby every offender 
receives some sanction for every crime, except that such funds can- 
not be used for purposes that the National Institute for Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention determines do not prevent or 
reduce youth violence. To comply with this requirement, States 
may spend funds to become able to impose various graduated sanc- 
tions, but that term does not include correctional facilities, al- 
though States may use the other 25 percent of the formula grants 
for these purposes. Present law imposes a 75-percent requirement 
for spending on a narrower range of program options. Since the im- 
position of punishment in additional cases may constitutionally re- 
quire that more youth receive access to counsel. States may use 
tends for graduated sanctions for this purpose. This section permits 
States to use funds for any preventive purpose that NIJJDP deter- 
mines not to be ineffective. For this reason, this section eliminates 
the long list of activities that under current law satisfy this re- 
quirement of section 223, since many of these may not be effective 
in preventing youth violence or imposing graduated punishments 
or some sanction for every crime. . . 

This section also requires that States provide for the keeping ol 
records by recipients of formula grants so that NIJJDP can monitor 
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whether the use of the funds has prevented or reduced youth vio- 
lcncc 

This section requires that States, as a condition for receipt of for- 
mula grants, ensure that juveniles who are charged with or who 
have committed offenses that would not be criminal if comnutted 
by an adult (other than an offense that constitutes a violation ot 
a valid court order or a violation of section 922(x) of title 18, United 
States Code, or a similar State law), or alien juveniles in custody 
or such nonoffenders as dependent or neglected children, shall not 
be placed in secure detention or secure correctional facilities, except 
that the juvenile or family court may detain, after a hearing, in a 
secure detention facility for a limited time not to exceed 72 hours, 
a runaway, truant, or incorrigible youth, if the youth either (1) re- 
ceived a previous official court warning that an additional instance 
of such behavior would result in the secure detention of that youth 
or (2) the chronic behavior of the youth constitutes a clear and 
present danger to the physical or emotional well-being of the youth 
or the physical safety of the community, if the juvenile s detention 
is not longer than the time necessary to eliminate such danger and 
secure detention is the least restrictive means available for guard- 
ing the safety of the youth or the community. Under existing sec- 
tion 223 of JJDPA, status offenders as a practical matter cannot 
be securely detained. This section would allow, but would not man- 
date, that States could securely detain chronic status offenders tor 
up to 72 hours if they had received a prior judicial warning that 
such result would follow continued commission of status offenses. 
States are encouraged to provide assistance to such youth during 
this period. In addition, States could, but would not be forced to, 
securely detain status offenders whose chronic behavior poses a 
threat to their own safety or public safety, as might be the case for 
chronic runaways who are found at late hours living on the street. 

This section also establishes a condition for State receipt of tor- 
mula grants that an annual report be submitted to the Adminis- 
trator describing compliance with section 223 of JJDPA and con- 
taining a review of the progress in deinstitutionalizing status of- 
fenders under the revised section 223. This is necessary so that e 
Administrator can determine if the State is complying with the 
statutory conditions for receipt of formula grants. , 

This section amends the separation mandate by prohibiting only 
the regular contact of adults and juveniles. This section amends 
the requirement that direct-care and management staff cannot be 
shared to permit such sharing if the staff has been properly traced 
and certified by the State to deal with juvenile offenders, and staff 
is not dealing directly with both adult and juvenile prisoners in the 
same shift. “Regular contact” means that youth may not be m sight 
or sound contact with adults when in residential confinement, but 
that incidental contact in common areas is permissible it reason- 
able efforts, such as curtains and blackened windows, are used to 
separate adult and juvenile offenders, including in spaces for proc- 
essing accused offenders. This section also permits the use ot collo- 
cated facilities if such steps are taken. Staff that has no role in di- 
rect care or management of youth offenders, such as cooks, may be 
shared in the same shift. In addition, direct-care and management 
staff may be shared between youths and adults so long as the State 
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has provided training and certification on dealing with juvenile of- 
fenders, and such staff does not deal directly with both adults and 
juveniles in the same shift. No specific form of good-faith training 

and certification is required. ' x e .. OOQ - 

This section amends the jail removal mandate of section 223 of 
JJDPA. States could receive formula . grants while permitting the 
detention or confinement of juveniles in a State-approved operation 
of a county jail or secure detention facility for up to 72 hours 1 
there is compliance with the separation mandate as revised and 
the facility is located outside a metropolitan area where no existing 
acceptable alternative placement is easily accessible, rather than 
the current standard of “availability.” This section eliminates ex- 
ceptions to the current jail removal standard that are no longer 
necessary as a result of the amended language. _ 

This section amends the disproportionate minority confinement 
mandate contained in section 223 of JJDPA. The new standard re- 
quires only that States address prevention efforts to reduce the 
proportion of minority group members who are securely detained it 
such proportion exceeds the group’s proportion in the general P°P U_ 
lation, and that they adhere to the requirement codified at section 
3789d(b) of 42 U.S.C. This change addresses the concern that the 
existing language of this mandate, reasonably can be read to have 
unintentionally required that quotas be imposed on the locking up 
of individuals based on their race rather than their conduct. I o 
comply with the new language, States would have to ensure that 
at least some of their prevention money was spent in areas where 
min ority groups were concentrated if those groups were being se- 
curely de tain ed in proportions greater than their proportion ol the 
general population. Supporters of the current language of this man- 
date testified that that was their understanding of existing law. 

This section changes the penalty provisions of existing section 
223 for failing to comply with various mandates. If a State tails to 
comply with any one of the following mandates: status offenders, 
separation, jail removal, or minority overrepresentation, the Ad- 
ministrator shall reduce the State’s formula grant allocation by 25 
percent. States could continue to spend the remainder of their for- 
mula grant on the purposes permitted under section 223, and 
would not need to use those funds to come into compliance with 
that mandate. If a State failed to comply with more than one of 
those four mandates, then it would lose 50 percent of its formula 
grant funding, and could use the remaining 50 percent for the 
crime prevention activities permitted under section 223. btates 
could thus receive 50 percent of their formula grant amounts even 
if they complied with none of these four mandates This section 
prohibits the imposition of penalties on States that fail to comply 
with the mandates of section 223 if those States have enacted legis- 
lation conforming to those requirements that contains enforcement 
mechanisms sufficient to ensure that such legislation is enforced ef- 
fectively. OJJDP can determine whether there is effective enforce- 
ment either because the State law in fact results in near total com- 
pliance with the mandates or because available administrative or 
judicial remedies effectively enforce State laws that adopt the same 
standards as contained in section 223. 
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This section also amends section 241 of JJDPA to move the Na- 
tional Institute of Juvenile Justice out of the Office of Youth Vio- 
lence Reduction and into the Office of Justice Programs. The head 
of NIJJDP will be denominated the Director of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention, a position that shall be fiUed thrmign 
Presidential appointment with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate from among individuals who have had experience in juvenile 
justice programs or experience in scientific research. The required 
experience in scientific research need not be in the field of juvenile 
iustice. This section adds as purposes of NIJJDP to provide for the 
rigorous and independent evaluation of the delinquency and youth 
violence prevention programs funded by the formula grants and to 
provide funding for research and demonstration projects on the na- 
ture, causes, and prevention of youth violence and juvenile delin- 
quency. The purpose of these changes is to make sure that the pro- 
grams formulated under the formula grants can be scientificaUy 
and independently evaluated to determine their effectiveness. The 
statute does not provide sufficient funds to result in the evaluation 
of all formula grant funded programs, but the Director should 
evaluate a mix of programs in a variety of locales among a diverse 
group of youth so that knowledge can be gained about the evalua- 
tion of types of programs as well as individual approaches, lhis 
section removes the Director’s role with the State advisory groups, 
including the provision of technical assistance. This section also di- 
rects NIJJDP to make grants and enter into contacts to evaluate 
programs funded by State formula grants as well as to evaluate the 
projects it funds itself, and to fund research projects. This sectio 
requires that these evaluations and research studies be mdepend- 
ent, awarded competitively, and employ rigorous and scientifically 
recognized standards and methodologies, including peer review y 
nonapplicants. The Committee’s desire is to enhance the profes- 
sionalism and quality of work product conducted by NIJJDP, with 
NIH NSF, and similar Federal research agencies as models. 

This section amends section 243 of JJDPA by eliminating ref- 
erences to programs that strengthen and preserve families, due to 
the questionable nature of such programs as a matter of policy and 
effectiveness. This section also directs that the technical assistance 
provided by NIJJDP be of the best practices, instead of simply pro- 
viding technical assistance as under current section 244 of JdUi'A. 
Rather than encouraging the development of programs to teke into 
account life experiences of offenders, this section directs N1JJUF to 
develop, through research and evaluation, studies concerning enec- 
tive methods for preventing and intervening in juvenile delin- 
quency, including studies of the effectiveness of waiving juveniles 
into adult court and risk prediction, with particular reference to 
the circumstances of the youth and staff involved that make a par- 
ticular program successful or unsuccessful. Further issues for re- 
search bv NIJJDP are identified in the discussion portion of this 
report and through section 301 of the legislation. This section ^so 
directs NIJJDP to disseminate the results of what NIJJDP learns 
about effective programs and research into youth crime and other 
data collection. NIJJDP is also to disseminate regular reports on 
the record of each State in combatting youth violence, such as the 
number, rate, and trend of homicides and other serious crimes com- 
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mitted by youths. In this way, States can be held accountable for 
whether they are using crime prevention funds wisely, and States 
can learn which States are operating programs that might be effec- 
tive for use in their own States. Provisions in this section concern- 
ing NIJJDP’s authority to undertake studies into subjects covered 
by the mandates in section 223 of JJDPA are eliminated. 

This section strikes section 244 of JJDPA concerning technical 
assistance, section 245 on training programs, 246 on curriculum for 
training programs, 247 relating to participating in training pro- 
grams and State advisory group conferences, and 248 on special 
studies and reports. NIJJDP is authorized instead to provide the 
best practices for technical assistance, primarily by informing 
States of what methods and programs have been scientifically dem- 
onstrated to be effective. 

This section also strikes section 261 of JJDPA, special emphasis 
prevention and treatment programs. The programs currently listed 
in this section either concern the mandates and are thus unrelated 
to punishing or preventing youth violence, can be funded by State 
formula grants if States so choose, or have not been demonstrated 
to be effective in preventing youth violence. 

This section also redesignates present section 262 of JJDPA as 
section 244, and adds factors the Director must consider in deter- 
mining whether or not to approve applications for grants and con- 
tracts for research and evaluation that are designed to improve the 
scientific validity of the research conducted. These include whether 
the project uses appropriate and rigorous methodology, including 
appropriate samples, control groups, psychometrically sound meas- 
urement, and appropriate data analysis techniques, the experience 
of the principal and coprincipal investigators in the area of youth 
violence and juvenile delinquency, the protection offered human 
subjects in the study, including informed consent procedures, and 
the cost effectiveness of the proposed project. Quality of the re- 
search is further enhanced by this section’s requirement that 
NIJJDP select grant and contract recipients only after a competi- 
tive process that provides potential applicants with at least 90 days 
to submit applications for funds, after the applications are subject 
to formal peer review by qualified scientists with expertise in the 
fields of criminology, juvenile delinquency, sociology, psychology, 
research methodology, evaluation research, statistics and related 
areas. The peer review process is to conform to the process used by 
NIH, NIJ, or NSF. . „ 

This section strikes Part D of title II of JJDPA, concerning Gang- 
Free Schools and Communities and Community-Based Gang Inter- 
vention. Leading criminologists have determined that programs 
such as these have not been found to be effective, and in some 
cases may cause delinquency, as mentioned in the discussion sec- 
tion of this report, so the Committee has determined that they 
should not be funded. These grants may also not be relevant to 
many States as a priority, and force States to adhere to particular 
requirements that may not be effective or useful to particular 
States’ problems as well. 

This section strikes part E of title II of JJDPA, concerning State 
Challenge Activities. This part currently provides States an addi- 
tional 10 percent of their formula grant award for conducting chal- 
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lenge activities the State chooses to engage in. Many of these grant 
activities are unrelated to preventing or punishing youth ™lence, 
such as, but not limited to, the mandates in section 223, a^the 
prevention programs have not been determined to be effective. 
States may choose to fund the prevention programs out of their for- 
mula grants if they believe them to be worthy. 

This section also eliminates part F of title II of 
ment for juvenile offenders who are victims of child abuse and ne- 
glect This part has never been funded, and the Committee believes 
that the Victims of Child Abuse Act that is reauthorized by tins 
legislation is effective in removing abused children from abusive 

and criminogenic family settings. irnPA 

This section also eliminates part G of title II of JJUPA, 
mentoring. As noted above, expert criminologists have concluded 
that most mentoring programs are ineffective, and some may even 
foster delinquency. States may use their formula f ran ^ s ^°, 
mentoring programs of the type that have not been found to be m- 
effective. For the same reason, this section eliminates H^boot 
camps. This section also eliminates authorization for the White 
House Conference on Juvenile Justice, which was contained m part 

I of title XI of JJDPA. * . _ A ,««• /» tthda 

This section also authorizes funding ^£$160 million for 
for fiscal years 1997, 1998, 1999, and 2000, o/ which $70 milhon 
is to be expended for State formula grants $70 million s to be 
made available to NIJJDP (of which not less than $28 million shall 
be made available for evaluation research of prevention programs, 
and $16 million is made available for child P^tertion of whidb $7 
million is to be made available for title IV of JJDPA). Not more 
than: $4,000,000 shall be expended for administrative cos ^ ^ e “ 1 
Schwartz testified that OJJDP has 70 staff, which he considers ex- 
cessive, and which he recommended could be cut substantially. 

This section amends section 299 of J.JDPA to limit th e re^dato^ 
authority of what is currently called OJJDP. Under this 
the Office of Youth Violence Reduction will no longer have the au- 
thority to promulgate regulations under the status offender sepa- 
ration, jail removal, and minority overrepresentation mandates of 
JJDPA/ This has been done because the Comimttee believes that 
OJJDP has used its regulatory authority in this area to im P£se 
burdens on States based on readings of the statutory 
were never intended to be adopted. Accordingly, current OJJDP 
regulations concerning the language of statutory mandates, all 
which have been changed by this legislation, would be null and 
void Given OJJDP’s prior reading of the current language of the 
mandates, courts interpreting the language of these statutory 
mandates should accord no deference to the 

Office of Youth Violence Reduction within the .ruie ®f CAeuron 
U SJL Inc. v. Natural Resources Defense Council, 467 U.b. °o 
(1984). 

SECTION 103. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR RUNAWAY AND 

HOMELESS YOUTH ACT 

This section reauthorizes the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act 

at its current level of funding for fiscal year 2000 
sums as may be necessary for fiscal years 1998, 1999, and 2UUU. 
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SECTION 104. REPEALS 



This section repeals the special study and report contained in 
section 409 of the JJDPA. This section also repeals title V of 
JJDPA. There is no evidence that some of the seven purposes tor 
which these grants are effective in preventing or punishing youth 
violence. In addition, title V requires localities which obtain these 
grants to adhere to the mandates of section 223 of the Act^man- 
dates unrelated to punishing or preventing youth violence. This is 
an example of a program that has led OJJDP to focus on the man- 
dates at the expense of finding out how to stop the skyrocketing 
rates of youth violence around the Nation. The Committee is also 
concerned that the research in the program funded by title V is not 
innovative, and therefore should not take up such a large propor- 
tion of OJJDP’s discretionary grant dollars, and has concerns about 
the means by which technical assistance is provided under this pro- 
gram. It believes these funds could be better used for researching 
and evaluating issues and programs in preventing and punishing 
youth violence, as well as in providing technical assistance ana 
data collection. 



SECTION 201. ANTI-DRUG ABUSE ACT OF 1988 

This section repeals subtitles B and C of title III of the Anti- 
Drug Abuse Act of 1988. These subtitles authorized programs tor 
drug abuse education and prevention programs relating to youth 
gangs and runaway youth and provided definitions for terms used 
therein. These programs have not been demonstrated to be enec- 
tive. This section also eliminates section 7295 of the Act, which re- 
quired an evaluation of certain issues by the Comptroller General 

in 1989. 



SECTION 202. VICTIMS OF CHILD ABUSE ACT OF 1990 

This section reauthorizes the Victims of Child Abuse Act of 1990 
through fiscal year 2000. This section eliminates the language con- 
tained in section 223(a) that refers to national organizations be- 
cause testimony received by the Committee suggests that this is an 
inappropriate earmark. However, the entity that is the subject of 
the existing earmark is eligible to compete on a level playing field 
with other applicants for NIJJDP research and evaluation grants 
and contracts. This section requires NIJJDP to make grant and 
contract awards under the Victims of Child Ab use ri Af t '“nj 
with the scientific standards established in sections 244, 299B, and 
299E of title II of JJDPA. 

SECTION 301. STUDY AND REPORT BY THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 

SCIENCES 



This section requires the Attorney General to enter into a con- 
tract with the National Academy of Sciences concerning the efficacy 
of the mandates relating to status offenders, separation, jail re- 
moval, and minority overrepresentation in reducing juvenile crime 
and violence, and in the safety of children in the juvenile justice 
system. The study shall also examine the status of research mto 
youth violence, issues and topics in youth violence that merit fur- 
ther research, methodological approaches to evaluate the effective- 
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ness of youth violence prevention efforts, the efficacy of Federal 
and State efforts to control youth violence, and an appropriate 
agenda and budget for continuing research on the problem of youth 
violence to be administered by the Attorney General. This s^ 10n 
requires that within 12 months after the enactment of this legisla- 
tion the Attorney General shall submit a report to Congress de- 
scribing the results of the study, and shall make this report avail- 
able to the public. 

SECTION 302. TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

This section makes technical and conforming amendments to the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

VI. Cost Estimate 

U.S. Congress, 

Congressional Budget Office, 
Washington, DC, August 19, 1996. 

Hon. Orrin G. Hatch, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: The Congressional Budget Office has pre- 
pared the enclosed cost estimate for S. 1952, the Juvenile Justice 

and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1996. 

Enacting S. 1952 would not affect direct spending or receipts. 
Therefore, pay-as-you-go procedures would not apply to tne Dili. 

If you wish further details on this estimate, we will be pleased 
to provide them. 

Sincerely - James L. Blum 

(For June E. O’Neill, Director). 

' Enclosure. 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE — COST ESTIMATE 

1. Bill number: S. 1952. „ . . A . f 

2. Bill title: Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act ot 

^f.^Bill status: As reported by the Senate Committee on the Judi- 

C1 4 T Bm purpose!’s 19 1952 would make many changes and additions 
to the federal laws relating to juvenile crime and delinquency pre- 
vention programs. The bill would authorize the a PPropnation of 

$160 million for each of the fiscal years 1997 through 2000 
to the Department of Justice to carry out programs for control- 
ling juvenile crimes and preventing juvenile delinquency; 

$69 million for fiscal year 1997 and such sums as ^ay be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1998 through 2000 to the 
Department of Health and Humans Services to make grants 
for runaway and homeless youth programs; . 

$15 million for fiscal year 1997 and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1998 through 20 

, Department of Justice to children’s advocacy centers; 

S5 million for fiscal year 1997 and such sums as may be uoc* 
essary^o^each^ of the fiscal years 1998 through 2000 to the De- 
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